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An Unhappy Antithesis between the Teachings and the Life of Christ. — 

The Guardian of October 10, 1900, contains an abstract of a paper 
read by Canon J. Armitage Robinson at the first general meeting of 
the Society for Sacred Study in the diocese of London. In this 
paper Canon Robinson said : " It is one of the services of criticism 
that it has resolved the Sermon on the Mount into its elements, and 
shown that it was not all spoken at one time, nor in the early days of 
Christ's ministry. Criticism sends us back first to the gospel of St. 
Mark, which gives little of the words and much of the work of Christ. 
There Christ is revealed as promising to fulfil all the aspirations of man, 
but he does not say how he will do this. Back then to the book of the 
life rather than to the book of the words." The sharp distinction drawn 
by Canon Robinson was the outcome of his criticism of the cry, "back 
to the gospels," as indicating a call to go back to the moral teaching of 
Christ. To a very large extent his criticism is just. No man can be 
said really to return to Christ who makes him simply a collection of 
moral precepts. One of the greatest dangers which threaten the 
modern renaissance of Christian theology is that it shall make the 
critic and the scholar a new sort of priest, and that it shall substitute 
a system of ethics for religious, spontaneous morality. It is here that 
Paul is of invaluable aid to the modern Christian. While by no means, 
as is too often implied, ignoring the teaching of Jesus, Paul comes 
close to the heart and purpose of the Master himself : to enable men 
to possess in themselves the quality of the life which he himself lived. 
Thus, despite its truth, Canon Robinson's antithesis is too sharp. To 
return to Christ is to return both to his teaching and to himself. The 
two are one. His teaching is the expression of his own experience and 
self-consciousness. It is not a new law, it is not a new ethical system ; 
it is inspiration born of experience. To neglect it is so far to miss the 
real content of revelation. 

A Sensible View as to Criticism. — The Zion's Herald, in a notable 
editorial upon the new work of Professor Nash, The History of Higher 
Criticism of the New Testament, has these sensible words : " It will be 
seen that the higher critics are not men who, for insufficient reasons, 
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are breaking the peace of the church. They are pursuing a divine 
calling, discharging a sacred obligation, doing the same work the 
fathers and scholastics and reformers did, and doing it better. Some 
of them, it is true, have spoken unadvisedly, have set up cliques for 
purposes of mutual admiration, have become conceited, have known 
too much, have rushed prematurely to conclusions which do not stand 
the test of more searching examinations ; but the sins of critics no 
more impair the authority and value of criticism than the sins of 
churchmen impair the church's right of existence. Nor, because the 
study of the New Testament is now less dogmatic and more historical, 
does it need to be less devotional, less rich in spiritual suggestion, less 
helpful to growth in grace. The beauty of the Word may for a time 
be impaired by our analytical study of its sources, but in the end its 
power to cheer our hearts and strengthen our purposes will be the 
greater, by reason of our deeper knowledge of the way by which the 
mind of God has been revealed. ' Higher criticism ' — in other words, 
modern Bible study, or the best road to the original meaning of the 
Holy Scriptures — becomes, on this view, a saving necessity of the very 
life of the church, laid upon us by its Lord and Master, and when the 
temporary loss and confusion inseparable from so considerable an 
alteration in old-established views have passed away, it will be very 
clearly seen that God was in the movement, and that he has worked 
out by means of it no little glory to himself." 

We could wish that every religious paper accustomed its readers to 
similar sanity. Despite notable exceptions, the religious press is too 
often marked by a discouraging ignorance of theological literature, a 
corresponding inability to appreciate the aims of modern biblical 
study, and an un-Christian readiness to impute wrong motives to those 
from whom it may differ. 

Neglect of the New Testament. — In a sermon printed in the Unity 
of October n, 1900, Rev. Jenkin Lloyd Jones, of Chicago, makes the 
following serious charge : " Whatever the conventional claim may be, 
there is no disguising the fact that the New Testament is today a 
much-neglected book. Intelligent, respectable people, who would 
resent the charge of indifference to the moral and religious interests of 
themselves, their homes, and of society ; indeed, those who claim to 
be especially interested in religion, church members boastful of their 
Christianity, do not read their New Testament as once it was read by 
representatives of their class. It is the volume that is allowed to 
remain on the table unopened. It is the last thing the business-man 
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talks about, and it is seldom the volume used in common for fireside 
reading or family worship. Young men and young women who push 
their way through college boast of their acquaintance with Greek 
or Latin classics, are alert over their Shakespeare and their Browning, 
who blush when found guilty of a misquotation in the modern classics, 
or are found so far behind the times as to be unacquainted with the 
last sensation in literature, smile over their ignorance of the New 
Testament, and consider it a good joke if they credit a saying of 
Isaiah to Paul, or are found in a state of mental confusion over the 
Pentateuch and the Apocalypse. Women who are 'too busy' to 
attend Bible class or Sunday school, and confess to having no time 
for New Testament studies, are 'up and a-coming' at the club and 
the ' study class,' where every sort of thing on earth and in heaven 
is eagerly studied, except the New Testament and kindred themes. 
Mothers and teachers who feel the responsibility that belongs to these 
offices go far and near in search of suggestions and helps in their 
tasks of guiding the young minds in the ways of wisdom and right- 
eousness, but leave their New Testament in the main unopened ; and 
their stock of knowledge concerning it consists chiefly in the dim 
recollections of childhood instructions, or in the incoherent and frag- 
mentary information which they have gathered in later years from 
irregular, and oftentimes indifferent, attention to pulpit utterances." 

How universally true this is each reader will be likely to decide 
for himself, but, unless we are greatly mistaken, it contains altogether 
too much truth. Just where the fault lies would perhaps be hard to 
say, but it certainly is in part due to the fact that not sufficient atten- 
tion has been given the proper teaching of the Bible in the pulpit 
and the Sunday school. Many a pastor who finds it hard to get up a 
stimulating sermon each week would find limitless suggestion in sys- 
tematic exegetical study. Great thoughts lie ready at hand in the 
Scriptures — why not preach them ? 



